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Fun Week by Week. 


By THE Parry ON THE Spor. 


Wednesday.—Press View at the Academy. Great gathering of the 
‘‘seen-’em’-all-before”’ tribe anxious to “see how they’re hung.” 
Rather nice exhibition, J think. Good things well distributed, and, 
if nothing sensational, most of it (very most of it) up to high level. 
Turned into St. James’s Hall. Found a concert (belonging to Mr. 
Landon Ronald) going on. Excellent concert with (seemingly) ‘all 
the lights ’”—Mesdames Palliser, Gomez, Belle Cole, Cissie Loftus, 
Messrs. Ben Davis, A. Black, Norman Salmond, etc.—and Mr. 
Ronald, a capital conductor. Dined with “the Salon” at the 
Trocadero, and finished the evening at the Palace Theatre. Some 
“war pictures” added to the Biograph, whereby Mr. Morton (who 
is oyer four-score, methinks) has made. 


ANOTHER SCORE. 


I’ve not much love for tented fields 
Or scenes of warlike action, 
The call to glory never yields 
Me any satisfaction. 
I feel no joy when called to drink 
From dread Bellona’s chalice— 
War pictures, though I like—I think 
They’re splendid at the Palice! 


Thursday.—Helped Lady Ridley to open exhibition of Royal 
Drawing Society at 50, Queen Anne’s Gate, and spent some time 
also at the Old Water Colour Show. Took a run over to Cuba and 
saw Matanzas bombarded, and got back in time todine at the 
Savoy with the Foreign Press Association. 


Friday.—Saw the One Thousand run off. Backed Nun Nicer 
heavily in cherry-blossom bottles. Helped to make a pretty pre- 
sentation to Sir Allen Sarle. Dined at Gatti’s,and afterwards to 
re Royal Orchestral Society’s concert at Queen’s Hall, H.R.H. pre- 
siding. 

Saturday.—Attended sale of ‘“ Millais ’’ at Christie’s; gave coun- 
tenance to the siege of Manila by Admiral Dewey; brought Her 


Most Gracious as far on her homeward way as Cherbourg; dined 
hthalmic Hospital at Whitehall 


with the Speaker and the Royal O 
Rooms ary idea of the O hthalmics to catch the Speaker's eye !) 


and finished up at the Academy Banquet. 


Sunday.—Generally take it easy on Sunday, but had to fetch Her 
Most Gracious over, and, having got thoroughly wet through, 
thought I might as well see how the Labour meeters got on in Hyde 
Park. Found them fewer than usual and somewhat —— 
through the rain having insisted upon attending the meeting. Very 
democratic thing, rain, you know, treats everybody as equal. Auto- 
cratic, too—which is inconsistent, but “ polities” all over. 


THE RAIN OF DEMOCRACY. 


They who “ equality’ defend— 
Its claims for aye repeating, 
Will own the right of rain t’ attend 
A Socialistic meeting ; 
For on the just and the unjust 
She pours th’ impartial pelter— 
(Though, somehow, the unjust ones must 
Have collared all the shelter). 

Monday.—Went over and gave our good friends at Washington a 
good talking to about that tonnage tax they thought of introduc- 
ing into the War Bill. War-billed gently to them, and induced 
them to sing a little smaller. Told me they’d think twice about it 
—hope they’ll think better of it. Attended a lot of May meetings. 
Went down to Staines, and hel to cut the first sod for a new 
water company, and dined with the Authors’ Society—also the 


Institute of Chemists (at the Trocadero). 

Tuesday.—Played with a lot of pretty vx Baya at the Aquarium. 
Then went off, and burned some foreign (prison-made) door mats at 
Parkestone. Surprised to see by the papers (didn’t notice it at the 
time) that Mr. Tree didn’t “answer for the Drama” at the Academy 
Banquet. (Good deal “to answer for,” but Mr. Tree equal to it !) 

cut! 
They cast him for a leading part, 
He donned the proper vesture, 
And primed himself, with studied art, 
With pose, and tone, and gesture. 
But when he came, prepared and pat, 
He found they’d done him neatly— 
The management took ‘all the fat”’ 
And cut his part completely ! 














Tue Sporrer. | 


Poor A-comma-dation. 
(An action has been brought in America against a newspaper 
proprietor by an indignant advertiser. The advertisement in 
question was made by a printer’s error to run as follows: “I am 
now completely cured, after having been at the gates of death 
merely through taking half-a-dozen bottles of your medicine.” A 
comma after “death” would have altered the meaning of the 
sentence, and the advertiser is justly annoyed.] 
He dashed—he jumped about his shop— 
Fs wal tn she 0 fle ott thd) 
“Just put to a a 
Exclaimed the advertiser. 
* At first a write a note, you say, 


Of v interrogation ? 
‘* Well, add that I refuse to pay 


For such a-comma-dation !’ 
a 








be returned 











Noricz.—The Editor 


iW ble for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can 
eT ee fh theng tance by a stamped and addressed enveloove. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE BAR, OLD HALL. LINCOLN’S INN. 


‘és ’ } >? 4 © oy . - + ane ts > > +h Lt itaic P iis 4 . . 
Hold ’all?" said Whiteacrs Blackacre should think we could—and a drop over, t 
I 





“The Bombardment at Matanzas. 
‘‘FEARFUL EFFECT OF SHELL FIRE. 
‘‘ReportTeD Heavy Loss or Lire,” Erc., Etc., Etc. 


What's in a Name P? 


[What's in a name? William Drinkwater, a cabman, was 
charged at Bow Street the other day, for the fourth time, with being 
drunk. Twenty shillings or fourteen days. Here we see a man, 

y . Yes, 'twas a terrific bombardment ! 


foredoomed, as one might suppose, to bean ornament of the Tem- 
rance Party, a Son of the Phcenix, a pillar of Blue Ribbonism, With its hurtle of fierce shot and shell, 


pe 
and a light of light-refreshment consumers, razzle-dazzling down And described with the apt interlardment 
the primrose path of dalliance, regardless of consequences. } Of phrases, all chosen to tell. 


Quite a quake in the earth it engendered, 


Wuew Drinkwater's drunk, well may Shakespeare exclaim, 
Forts bowed to its stern iron rule; 


With complacent all-knowingness, ‘‘ What’s in a name ?”’ 














Bernard Shaw, we have heard, of our playwright makes game, And life, too, its last breath surrendered 
Was to justify Shakespeare poor Drinkwater’s aim. The victim a valiant mule. 

Had he read “‘ G.B.S."’ on the Avon’s big swan, What else passed . . . in this truly-told story 
Till he cried, in effect, ‘‘ You shall see, sir, anon "’? Forms only the merest adjunct— 

And indignant] ‘ful for Shakespeare’s fair fam¢ Round that mule shines the halo of glory, 


ned NOL TD now 10 &§ defunct. 
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TO THE DETRIMENT OF THE PICTURE 


“Fun” in Earnest. 
WHAT HE THINKS OF THINGS IN GENERAL. 


For what is France mobilising her fleet so rapidly? Has Russia 





66 ¢) ] ssaale 99 enact in nntihng m ani " 
tipped her the wink” to assist in puttin g more pressure on John 
WD. 3D é . ° . A — ; 2 . a. 
Bull? Russia is such a verv wily creature. She has got the 
. . } — ial ee a eS ce Poe “ee 
better of us: she wants something more, that is evident. But 
JCF ° ee ae es: — } : -43 ’ 7 — me 
Russia is dubious whether even the present British Government will 
dare give way anv more. sdo, ratner than submit ¢t & red 


herself, she is egging France to pull the chestn t of the fire 
her. If France gets snubbed Russia’s amour propre is not hurt 
Clever Russia! Unhappy France! Rent by internal discord, of no 
account in Europe save as the catspaw of the Northern barbarian, 
what a pitiable condition is hers. Poor, beautiful, heroic France! 
x ~ = 

Do you know what is being said in every great newspaper office in 
London, and only hinted at in their columns? It is this: Lord 
Salisbury was ready to fight Russia. But Russian diplomacy knew 
that there would be no war; that a higher power even than Lord 
Salisbury said there should be no great war so long as this power 
had the means to prevent it. Under this pressure Lord Salisbury 
gave way, rather than do as was done by a predecessor of his, who 
threatened resignation and the consequent explanations to the 
country. On this previous occasion the Premier of the time got 
his way ; but Lord Salisbury is made of stuff less stern; he had the 
power to surmount even the Crown, but he could not bring himself 
to exercise it. That is what the Times meant when it stated that 
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English diplomacy had not a free hand in the negotiations with 
Russia. The general public would be astonished if it knew how 
incessant and direct is the power and authority of the thr 


THE TROTTERS ALWAYS BRANDISH THEIR FLAMING SCARLET PARASOLS BEFORE ANY 
AND THI 





PICTURE THAT CALLS FORTH THEIR ENTHUSIASM, 


DISGUST OF THE BYSTANDERS. 


Great Britain. The Queen, God bless her, works only for her 
country’s good. 
» Yr 

America and Spain are now at it hammer and tongs. They 
wanted war and they have got it with a vengeance. America is 
winning earlier than some of us had dared to hope; so much the 
he severer the war the more quickly will there be peace. 

defeat the better the aftertime. Spain has once 
again shown her courage, but she has once again shown how 
hopelessly corrupt, lazy, and incompetent are her officials. Spain 
lesser China in the chicanery of her government. The money 
goes into their pockets, not in aid of the country. Like China, she 
wants a Sir Robert Hart to control her finances. Then, as Egypt 
under Cromer, she would rise again. 

x bd x 

Poor Mrs. Camilla Nicholls! Fancy a modern domestic being 
under the dominion of her mistress! It is too ridiculous for serious 
consideration. What is the common experience of the modern 
householder? The domestic is engaged; she takes possession ; 
looks round the place for a flew days; takes offence upon imaginary 
provocation, and —s the next morning. Later in the day she 
comes for her box, which must be delivered up to her, as magistrates 
invariably favour the servant. Sothe householder has no remedy, 
and must put up with the inconvenience and expense. The physi- 
cally-diseased and seemingly mentally-deficient Popejoy unfortu- 
nately succumbed to those most fell ailments, consumption and 
diabetes, which in combination kill the victim most rapidly. 
‘Some as Sam Weller remarked, ‘‘must be whopped for this.” 
Has another of those f human tragedies been consum- 
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She (romantic). - -*‘ How pleasant to find a lovely place like this, without a sign of a building for miles around!” 
He (prosaic).—‘*Ha! Well, yes; but just one little pub. wouldn’t spoil it 













































Neutrality. 

NEUTRAL, but armed, she scans the sea 
Where moves the battle to and fro— 
Stern watch she keeps; nor friend nor 

foe, 

Though friend or foe she well might be. 


The nations see her where she stands, 
And note how strong she is, how 
great; 
Neutral; she seems to hold their fate 
Securely in her iron hands. 
Neutral; but were she stirred to rise, 
Her shield to snatch, her sword to 
raise ? 
They seem to see the world ablaze 
And flashing crimson to the skies. 


The Tartar horde, the Latin race, 
Who dare not, though they long to 
dare ; 
Who'd spare not, though compelled to 
spare ; 
Scowl hate at her they dare not face. 
** Let sleeping dogs and lions lie! 
And, lest she strike, forbear to curse— 
This war is bad, but might be worse!" 
She hears her neighbours feebly cry. 


She hears and smiles: her foes her friends 
They all have been from time to time; 
Upon her shoulders they would climb, 

Or stab her for their selfish ends 





Neutral— too neutral far for those 
Who'd help the Spaniard if they dare— 
Fair she may be—but far too fair 

For all Columbia's secret foes. 


Neutral she gazes on the fray; 
And standing armed but calm and still 
Her iron hand and iron will, 

Though neutral, hold the world at bay. 


She watches where her first-born fights 
His bloods is hers—she smiles on him 
A warlike smile serene and grim, 

And in his prowess she delights. 


Her blood is his—his spirit free 
She gave him in the years gone by, 
And now with her own courage high, 
At war with Spain, he takes the sea. 


Though to and fro the battle run, 
She knows that he must win at last— 
So, with her great heart beating fast 
She watches her rebellious son. 


That son, who once cast off the bands 
That bound him to his island home; 
And, free, went forth the world to 

roam 

A liegeless lord of seas and lands. 


Cast of the bands—but, ah, not all! 
The links that bind the race to race 
He could not utterly efface ; 


, e098 
he rose so low to fal! 
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And hidden love of motherland, 
Half smothered by rebellious thought, 
With wrath and hate within him 
fought, 
And smouldered on till it was fanned. 


Came war; and then amid the strife, 
Blood cried to blood across the sea, 
And once again the flame was free. 

The old love fire sprang to life ! 


The old love—never more to die— 
Sprang up again with ten-fold force, 
And hatred faded to remorse, 

And “ race ’’ became a battle-cry. 


* * 2 . o * * 


Neutral, she gazes on the fray ; 
And standing armed but calm and still, 
Her iron hand and iron will 

Still hold Columbia’s foes at bay ! 


7 - —— - - > NS 





Second Childhood. 


(Dr. Newsholme, Brighton’s medical 
officer of health, deprecates the practice 
of ‘‘nipping.”’ He says it is better to get 
drunk once a fortnight and be a tee- 
totaler in the interval.—Evening Paper.] 


How terribly insidious are 
The habits of the sipper; 

To get blind drunk is manlier far 
Than to become a nipper. 
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NEUTRALITY. 


“WE HAVE NO RIGHTS AND NO INTERESTS WHICH PRESCRIBE TO US ANY OTHER COURSE THAN THAT 
OF THE STRICTEST NEUTRALITY.”"—DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, AT ACADEMY BANQUET. 


(For Cartoon Verses see page 152.) 
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bs ; ” ‘‘I do wish ‘ pa’ wasn’t quite so pronounced,” whispered Betsy, 
Fourteen Days; A Romance of Margate. with a glance ts the Eisation of dennen Fitawilliams : ** Bet 3 
Cuaprer I.—* First Impressions.” such a horrid —s oe ite , 
. : elo : : ee “‘ Not worse than Jemima,”’ replied her sister. ‘ I'll tell you what, 
sent RiL! don't caro,” said Batey Pekins,Sringup: “Tim not | potty. Ti eal you Gladys, if you call me Gertrude.” 
P ; “ That’s a bargain,” said Betsy, ‘‘ and especially before the hand- 
: a some stranger, should we ever meet.” 
A ‘‘ This way, sir,” said the guard throwing open a carriage door, 
& as Mr. Perkins and his family came hurrying up. ‘‘’Ope you'll have 
<> a nice time, sir. Lovely weather at Margit, just now, sir. Thank 
MARGATE you, sir!” 
RAIN “Why, it’s fust class, pa,” murmured Mrs. Perkins, poising the 
, remains of a sandwich between her fingers. 
‘‘T should just think it was, old gal,’”’ replied Mr. P. chuckling. 
‘‘ Yes! but we hav’nt got ie 








‘‘ You wait till you’re asked for’em. I’ve arranged all that with 
| the directors of the company. There's only one seat left. I hope 
| they won’t let any low third-class passenger travel with us,”’ said 
Mr. Perkins laughing. 


” 
. 





‘*Oh! Jemina,” said Betsy, ‘supposing it should be the 
As if in answer to her half-uttered sentence, Mr. Algernon 
Fitzwilliams, at that moment strode down the platform. 
‘‘T say, guard,” he said languidly; ‘find me a seat, will you ? 
| The beastlay train seems all full.” 

LAR ; ‘‘ Werry good, sir,’’ replied the guard taking his measure. ‘ Got 
mii Pe. | just the thing to suit you. Step in hete. Three fine girls, sir,” he 
¥ Bi continued, whispering; ‘‘old party with them, but quite jolly, you 

know. See you at the other end, sir. Thank-you, sir.” 

Mr. Fitzwilliams entered the carriage, sank elegantly into the 
vacant seat, and the three Miss Perkins modestly drooped their 
eyes. 

‘*Oh! I say, guard,’”’ he continued to the man, who still kept his 
hand on the door; ‘‘ have they found my gun case ?”’ 

‘* Have you lost one, sir? Perhaps you left it in your brougham,”’ 
replied the guard, with ill-suppressed chuckle. ‘ Sure to be sent 
on, sir, unless your man has taken it back again.” 
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“Pa” PRRKINS. 
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The “ somebody " in question was pacing the platform of Victoria 
Station. He was a young man of somewhat prepossessing appear- | 
ance, and though his weak chin, self-conscious demeanour,and bran | 
new clothes might have told their tale to a less unsophisticated 
person than little Betsy Perkins, he did look like somebody. 

In fact, he was somebody. He was the glorified form of Alfred 
Figgins, draper’s assistant to Messrs. Nimble, Ninepence, and Co., 
of Lisson Grove, taking his fourteen days’ leave under the assumed 
name of Algernon Fitzwilliams, Esq., with fifty cards—procured at 
the ruinous cost of one shilling and threepence—bearing that 
name snugly tucked away in his pocket. He was also, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘ong root’ for Margate to enjoy a holidayon its health- | 
giving sands. | ; A 

Fate had also brought to Victoria Station on that memorable 
morning—and bound on the same errand of enjoyment—Mr. 
Nathaniel Perkins, his wife, and his three buxom daughters. 

Mr. Perkins, or *‘ Pa"’ Perkins, as the friends of his daughters 
called him, was a grocer of Peckham. For fifty weeks in the year 
he toiled and moiled in his shop to amass the lucre that was 
necessary to his happiness, but Mrs. P. was obdurate regarding the | 
other two. Her fortnight’s holiday she would have, and have it, o/ 
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too, at Margate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Perkins had gone into the refreshment room, in 
order “to see the exact time of the train,’ leaving the Misses 
Perkins to amuse themselves as best they could on the platform. 
It was during the temporary absence of the ever-watchful parental 
eye that the vision of Alfred Figgins, otherwise Algernon Fitz- 
williams, first assailed the hearts of the daughters Perkins, and 
ca'led forth the remark of Miss Betsy. 

The three girls had many local admirers, whom they flouted and 
coaxed in turn, but each was ready to add another string to her 
bow in the person of this sprucely-dressed stranger. 

‘‘T wonder,”’ sighed Harriet Ann, the eldest Miss Perkins, “ if he’s 
going to Margate, and whether we shall meet him there.” 

“TIT think with Betty that he looks quite the gentleman, and I Sie 
do hope pa will let us make his acquaintance,"’ responded Jemima 
Gertrude, the second daughter. 

But further colloquy had to be postponed, as the Margate train STROLLED DOWN THE PLATFORM. 
was backed into the station, and “ Pa” Perkins came bustling out. 

“Now, gals,”’ he said, ‘‘ don’t get staring about but take your The train at last started, much to the relief of Mrs. Perkins, who 
seat. You ‘Arriet take the umbrellas, and Jemima the basket. and sat in momentary fear of being expelled from the sacred precincts 
. . 1 } 
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“Fine day, sir!" said Mr. Perkins, affably, as the train was 
whirling past Brixton. 


“ : — !*? murmured Mr. Fitzwilliams. 


“I beg your pawdon. I was referring to my loss,’ continued 
Algernon lying glibly, and, with a glance at Betsy, who was seated 
opposite to catch the impression he was making, ‘‘I am constantly 
being victimised by my idiot of a man. Last month it was a 


valuable—er—er—dog and now two of my best guns.” 
“Why don’t you sack him?” said Mr. Perkins, bluntly. 


‘“‘Haw? It’s such a beastly fag to get another, I suppose,” 
drawled Mr. Fitzwilliams. ‘It’s just now particularly annoying 
when I’m going to see my most intimate friend, Lord—er—er— 
Lord Faversham for a month’s shootin’. I can’t use anyone else’s 
guns, you know, so I suppose I shall have to do some beastly fox- 
hunting—(it was the middle of July)—to wile away the time.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Perkins listened open-mouthed to the exquisite, 
while Betsy softly nudged her sister, and whispered, ‘I told you 
so.” 

‘‘T have a jolly good mind,” continued Algernon, “not to stop at 
Faversham, the seat of my friend, you know, but to go on to 


Margate for a week or two there, and just wait till the beastly 
things turn up.” 

‘‘ Lovely place, Margate, sir,” said Mr. Perkins ; ‘“‘ you couldn’t do 
better. I am—er—going there myself, with my wife and daughters, 
sir.”’ 

And so Mr. Algernon Fitzwilliams, née Alfred Figgins, having 
created the impression his soul craved for, was whirled through the 
sunny county of Kent to meet his fate. 


(To be continued.) 











Waftings from the Wings. 


Shadows on the Blind leaves rather a shadow on the intellect. 
You do not know quite where you are. You are in a kind of 
quandary. It is described as a farce by the authors, but a panto- 
mime rally would be a more accurate description of the new play at 
Terry’s, by Messrs. Darnley and Bruce. It is in this way. Edward 
Terry is a man with a mother-in-law. She is the usual (stage) 
mother-in-law, which stands for a peculiar creature almost extinct 
in real life. One night, while his wife and his wife’s mother are 
away, &@ mysterious woman comes to his laboratory at the end of 
the garden, leaves a child in his arms, and disappears. 

The ordinary man would go to the nearest police station, tell his 
story, and retire to rest with an unruffled brow, and think very little 
more about it. Not so the immaculate Mr. Terry. He works him- 
self up into a terrified condition, tries to hide the whole thing from 
every member of his household, and labours under the delusion that 
his wife and his wife’s mother will come immediately to the con- 
clusion that the child is his, and that there is an awful scandal 
hidden somewhere. As a matter of fact, the baby is his son’s, who 
has got married without his consent. Do you think it strikes 
the son that the infant might be his? Nota bit of it. The son 
immediately suspects his father of heinous sin; the wife and wife’s 
mother believe him guilty as soon as they enter the door. The 
servants theorise to their heart’s content about the wickedness of 
the master; the whole household behaves like a bit of Bedlam 
broken loose. It is the most ridiculous jumble, without rhyme or 
reason. 


On Saturday evening The Little Minister registered its 200th 
performance at the Haymarket Theatre. There is no sign what- 
ever of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s wonderful comedy having exhausted its 
vitality, nor of the fine company having exhausted theirs. It 
remains one of the most perfectly-delightful entertainments in 
town. A beautiful souvenir was given away by the management, 
and everything went as merrily as a marriage bell. 

GOSSAMER. 


Mr. Dundas Slater, who began his management of the Alhambra 
Theatre on Monday, 9th instant, has engaged ‘‘ La Belle Otero” for 
a limited number of nights. Otero comes direct from the Folies 
Bergére, Paris, to fill this engagement in the short time at her dis- 
posal prior to her departure for St. Petersburg. There has been @ 
keen competition to induce this artiste to appear in London this 
season. We congratulate the new Alhambra manager in securing 
her services. 

Sir Henry Irving opened his nineteenth season at the Lyceum on 
on Wedn¢ sday last with The Medicine Man, the work of Messrs. H. 


























D. Trail and R. S. Hichens. Dr. Tregenna is a notoriously success- 
ful specialist practising at the West End of London. He receives 
patients threatened with incipient insanity, and alleges his ability 
to cure them of the malady by mere force of will power on his part. 
The first act discloses a scene at University House, Whitechapel. 
A temperance meeting is in full swing under the tutelage of Canon 
Slade-Smith. He is lecturing on the will power, and freely quotes 
to them the kindness and medical treatment of Dr. Tregenna. The 
assembled company cf costermongers, dock labourers, and members 
of the submerged tenth do not appear to receive the Canon's utter- 
ances with very good grace, and only one ofthe company, Mrs. Burge, 
speaks up in any way favourably. She asserts that Dr. Tregenna has 
made quite an altered man of her husband, Bill Burge, a dock labourer. 
The latter wakes up and threatens actively to bash the poor woman 
with the poker, just at the intervention of Dr. Tregenna, who 
simply quells Bill with a paralyzing glance, and a terrible silence 
falls upon all. Dr. Tregenna prescribes for Bill, and orders him to 
become a patient at The Retreat, Hampstead. Bill attemps to 
throw off the seeming mesmeric influence, and rushes away, 
dragging his wife with him. The Doctor laughs, and asserts that 
Bill will return and become obedient. To the amazement of 
the Canon, Bill does come back subdued and docile. Act 2 
is the ballroom at Lord Belhurst’s, Mayfair. His lordship is 
anxious as to the health of his daughter, Sylvia; he thinks she is 
mentally distressed, and seeks the advice of Dr. Tregenna, who is 
his guest. The latter is struck with Sylvia’s vivid resemblance to 
his dead love of 25 years ago, and learns that she is the daughter 
of his beloved Helen, whom he thinks Lord Belhurst has stolen 
from him. He gets Sylvia under his influence to such an extent 
that she recoils from her father and renounces her lover, Colonel 
Anson. Bill Burge has glimmerings that Sylvia is being de- 
ceived, and incoherer.ly, but ineffectually, attempts to warn 
her against the machinations of Dr. Tregenna during the course of 
a garden féte at The Retreat. Prejudicial rumours reach Lord 
Belhurst and Colonel Anson, both of whom seek to persuade 
Sylvia to abandon Dr. Tregenna’s professional treatment. Dr. 
Tregenna charges Lord Belhurst with stealing from him the 
affections of Sylvia’s mother, and, in utter astonishment at the 
revelation, Lord Belhurst disowns all knowledge of such an 
impeachment. Dr. Tregennais convinced, relents, and restores Sylvia 
to her reason and to the care of her father. Bill Burge, in his 
tigerish vindictiveness, strives for the mastery, and attacks 
the doctor with a knife, which he drops at the mere command of 
the doctor, who inadvertently lays his hand upon Bill. He is 
instantly reminded of his latent brute force, and strangles Dr. 
Tregenna. Sir Henry Irving plays Dr. Tregenna with alternating 
saturnine humour and weirdness. Subtlety and mysticism are 
masterfully rendered by him, and the gloom thereof appeared to 
reach and depress the house. Mr. Norman Forbes is a peripatetic, 
misguided clergyman; Mr. Nutcomb Gould is a stdtely and 
dignified Lord Belhurst. Miss Rose LeClercq is humorously 
cynical, and Miss Vynor isa vacillating Dora Bell. Mr. Mackintosh 
is a splendid pourtrayal of a brutally fiendish dock labourer. Miss 
Ellen Terry, to whom is assigned the part of Sylvia Wynford, 
is conventionally fresh and artless. Her concluding scene with 
Dr. Tregenna will rank amongst her chef d'oeuvres. The house was 
very brilliant, and was honoured with the presence of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and Prince Charles of Denmark. 


Contradictory Commination. 


[In London, where the weather was so dreadfully wet—and in 
Paris, where it was so beautifully fine—the Labour Day demon- 
strations of ‘98 alike proved dismal failures. Enthusiastic 
‘‘ Labourites’’ maintain that the working people were, in one case, 
tempted to stay at home; in the other case, tempted to go 


a-jaunting into the country.) 


Tuer Labour-Day chiefs stick solidly 
To the worth of the cause they exalt : 
The May Day “ fizzle ’’—so they stolidly 
Assure us—was the weather's fault ! 


But their story loses its lucidity, 

When the labouring man’s supineness 
Is charged to the weather's humidity 

In London—in Paris, to its fineness. 


And they lacerate little our viscera 
Of compassion by a yarn so tame; 
We fear that, like wicked old Sisera, 
“The stars in their courses” they must blame! 
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“On Things in General.” 
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By Mr. “Fun’s”’ WASHERWOMAN. 
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THE Queen was delayed on ‘er return 
from the Reviver on account of the 
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La 
8 roughness of the sea, an’ yet Britannia 
he rules the waves; why didn’t she rule 
hy ’em straight, that is to say, smooth ? 

FF 7 . . 
ee It was only fitting that the Prince of 
WE Wales shoud ’ave opened the Royal 
Was ; Photographic Exhibition at the Crystal 
iat 4 Palace, for ‘e’s a very “‘ taking” sort of 
ih | ry aia sGe Jk Cc > a vel ¥ a > mm) '@) 
HEE i gentleman; the ‘“‘ Prince of good fellows,” 
ink and no mistake. Don’t miss the exhi- 
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I must say the Inebriates’ Bill is 

7 . es — . , =o 

wanted; the way some people drink is 
, bd 7 7 . 

snough to make one think that they’re 

red herrings, for they seem everlastingly 


is one of our soshul cus- 


, dry. Drinking i 
Se a Tigh, t toms, an’a bad one. If one man meets 
7 / Aa : ’ 
4 ba, . TTL VW — +} ™ +1 i- val bhiimnag . ee 6c? Ay 

io . «4% MAA | f i another, the nrst tOlns C ses ls, Ave a 
; "F0 ug ta / 8... A bd “4 AASV aa oi 999 “een 9, 
1: (el ff Oh drink, old man: An yet praps ‘e 

‘ : ooge 5 eer? / - 

i : E " "n't > ati m4 L. c a Lf a ’ 

es Uh wants somethink to eat more than ’e 

| WU , wants somethink to drink. 
' - > es cy] y , "a 
Mf Y If I went down to Brighton afew days 


ago—not feelin’ well, an’ wantin’ 
Brighton-ing up—an’ I found the place 
in an uproar over the new bye-laws (I 
s‘pose they’re called buy-laws, ‘cause 
they're framed to puta stop to buyin’ 
an’ sellin’), which is to put a stop to 
hawkers callin’ out there wares. It 
woud be rather hard linesif the poor {| 
hawkers were not allowed to cry—I | 
s'pose if they wanted to weep they’d ’ave 
to shed a “‘ silent tear,’’—an’ ’ad to nock 
at ev'ry door; I calls sich lawsa fair 

nock-out.”’ Hindignashun meetin’s 
‘ave been eld, an’ the langwidge ’as been 
as strong as the hawkers’ lungs. Ofcorse, 
if your nerves are ’ighly-strung, it ain’t 
over plesunt to ’ave your ears bunged up 
with fish, etseterer; but hawkers are a 
nessusity; it’s a case of the poor sup- 
portin’ the poor, an’ it would be a poor 
look-out for thousands if these vendors of 
cheap food ’ad to keep there mouths 
shut. The ’Ome Secretary is goin’ to be 
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approached on the subjict, an’ let ‘im | 
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tg Mr Watkins (to B 42). The honly thing I’m afrid: in this ‘ere Hamurrican War remember that this is a thing that | 
Is Whether it'll mike the price of cigaws go huy Vot’s your opinion. mate?” 7 ; ” 
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A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge, most agreeable to take. 


TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 


FOR 


CONSTIPATION, HEMORRHOIDS, 
BILE, HEADACHE, LOSS OF APPETITE, 
GASTRIC & INTESTINAL TROUBLES. 


47. SOUTHWARK STREET. LONDON, S.E.; AND SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 











